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Debate on the Destruction of Small Birds, 


Few of the debates which have sprung up 
during the present session of the Legislature 
of Connecticut (says the Hartford Courant), 
have been listened to with more attention, or 
have apparently excited a deeper interest, than 
that which occupied the attention of the House 
on the third reading of the bill “to prevent 
the destruction of certain small birds ;” and, 
though some time has passed since it took 
place, the interest to see it in print is so gene- 
ral, that we have endeavoured, with the aid 
of some who took part in the debate, to collect 
what was said on the occasion. 

The bill was reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and provides— 

“That any person who shall shoot, or in 
any other manner kill, destroy, entrap, en- 
snare, or otherwise capture upon lands not 
owned or occupied by himself, any of the fol- 
lowing birds, viz.: robin, blue-bird, swallow, 
martin or swift, night or musquito hawk, 
whip-poor-will, cuckoo, king-bird, wake-up, 
or high hole, wood-pecker, cat-bird, long-tail- 


ed thrush, or brown thrasher, mourning-dove, | 


meadow-lark or marsh quail, fire bird or sum- 


mer red bird, hanging bird, spider-bird, or | 


wax-bird, ground robin or chewheat, bob-o- 


link or rice bird, sparrow, yellow-bird, or| 
phebe, shall be punished by a fine not exceed. | 


ing five dollars.” 


On its second reading there appeared to be | 


in some quarters a disposition to ridicule the 


bill, as scarcely worthy the attention of so! 
dignified a body, and the whole matter was | 


spoken of as “small game.” On the third 
reading, Mr. Andrews, of New Britain, endea- 
voured to give a different turn to the debate 
and the feeling of the members on the subject. 

Mr. Andrews said he rose for the purpose 
of moving to add to the list of birds proposed 
to be protected by this bill the names of seve- 
ral others which had been omitted. He spoke of 
the great value and interest of the race of birds, 
not only on account of their beautiful plum- 
age and their delightful melody, but as form- 
ing @ most important link in that chain by 
which the whole visible creation was united, 
and the comparative numbers of the various 
races of animals duly regulated. They are 
designed to act a most important part in the 
economy of nature, by holding in check the 








|He replied that the trees had been killed by 


tendency of the insect species to increase to 
myriads, and, like the locust of the East, to} 
sweep from the earth every vestige of the 
vegetable creation. That such a tendency to 
increase on the part of the insect tribes actu- 
ally existed, and that without the requisite 
checks the whole earth would be laid waste 
by them, was sufficiently apparent to all who} 
had deeply reflected upon the subject. But 
among the checks to this increase, none were | 
probably more important or efficacious than | 
the feathered songsters of the fields and 
groves. Ever in motion, with keen eye and 
eager appetite, they were every moment seiz- 
ing upon their prey as it lurked beneath the 
bark of trees or crept over leaf or flower, and 
thus kept in check the most destructive enemy 
with which the farmer or the florist was called 
to contend. But while thus engaged as the 
farmer’s most efficient coadjutor and friend, it 
was his misfortune almost everywhere to be 
treated like an enemy, and even to be perse- 
cuted for the very acts which most redounded 
to the benefit of man. 

Mr. A. remarked that several years since, 
while travelling in western Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, he passed through a forest where the 
timber on some hundreds of acres was all dead 
and decaying. Inquiry was made of a coun- 
tryman respecting the cause of this devastation. 





woodpeckers, which had been increasing in 
that neighbourhood for some years; and 
though they had killed as many of them as| 
possible, it was all to little or no purpose; | 
that they were continually pecking the trees, 
until the whole forest far and wide was de- | 
stroyed. This was a good exemplification of| 
what our own farmers and their sons were 
constantly doing. These woodpeckers had | 
doubtless been drawn together by the myriads 
of wood-worms, the grub of the Buprestes and | 
other insects bred beneath the bark of the for- | 
est trees, and which were at that time engaged 
in devouring the fresh wood deposited beneath 
the bark of those trees. The real enemy was 
concealed from sight, and the friend who was 
searching out and destroying this enemy, 
wherever his keen ear detected their stealthy 
gnawings, was taken, like the poor and faith- 
ful dog of Llewellyn, as their destructive foe, 
and like him consigned to swifi destruction. 
So it was now with the blackbird, which was 
ever ready to follow the farmer through the 
furrowed field, and to seize upon the worm 
whose secret mischief was disturbed by the 
unexpected inroad of the ploughshare. Through 
every day of the long summer he plied his 
useful labour, but alas for his safety! It was 
said that sometimes in the early spring, whilst 
searching for the grub, which would saon, if 
not detected, des'roy the buried corn, he meets 








with a few, a very few kernels of that corn 
which his efforts are tending to protect, and 
incontinently devours them. Mr. A. wished, 
that notwithstanding this sin of ignorance on 
the part of this uselul bird, he could see in the 
House a disposition to protect his life from the 
wanton atlacks everywhere made upon it; but 
he feared to propose it, lest it should bring the 
other little songsters into danger from being 
found associated in the same bill with a bird 
that had suffered so much in his good name. 
He would, however, venture to propose the 
woodpecker and a few other confessedly harm- 
less tenants of our fields and forests, 

Mr. Boardman, of New Haven, said: It 
was some eminent genius, | think it was 
Goethe, who said, “‘the works of nature are 
ever to me a freshly uttered word of God.” | 
sympathize earnestly in that sentiment. We 
are everywhere overwhelmed with proofs of 
the power and goodness of that God who has 
made all nature beauty to the eye and music 
to the ear. Our brilliant sun, and clear, pure 
air, which even Italy cannot surpass; our 
gorgeous sunsets; the dark luxuriance of our 
forests; the rich and varied products of our 
teeming soil, are ever objects of grateful con- 
templation in the morning’s dawn or evening 
twilight. At such moments, nothing so fills 
the heart with gratitude, and often the eye with 
tears, as the free, joyous singing of the birds 
in the garden and orchard. It stirs the purest, 
gentlest, sweetest sympathies of our nature. 
It civilizes and refines the heart—and if I were 
desirous of educating a youth for happiness 
and usefulness, | would begin and never cease 
teaching him to admire and love the beautiful 
works of God, It is easily taught—let the 
father or friend give tongue to his own thoughts 
in the hearing of the boy, and tell him what 
to admire in the painting of the sunset, the 
melody of the grove, the beauty of the flowers, 
the forms and tints of the landscape, the music 
of the restless ocean—no lessons can be more 
permanent or effective. If generally taught, 
we should soon redeem our national reputation 
from the charge of a want of taste and refine- 
ment. We are called at times a nation of 
young barbarians; and although the charge is 
not true, I am sorry to say there is something 
to make it out of. ‘There is no people in the 
civilized world among whom the destructive 
tendency is so prominent as in the young 
American—nothing escapes his gun and his 
knife. In the grounds of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, a beautiful flower, raised with great 
care and expense, cannot be preserved a minute 
without the constant vigilance of the police. 
Now, in the garden of the Tuilleries and the 
Schapnbrun, the most exquisite productions of 
nature and art are exposed, every day, within 
reach of the eyes and hands of hundreds and 











milliona, who love and admire them more than| “Not I. They say, though”— 


our people could possibly do, and yet nol a 
flower is ever touched. Such beautiful objects 
are regarded with veneration that removes all 
fear of injury. Public opinion, founded on culti- 
vated public taste, is the best possible security. 
Children can be taught to love or hate any- 
thing. The Lapland boy of ten years delights 
. himself, above all things, with blubber—and 
the first real feast of the Northern soldiery, 
upon their entrance into Paris, was made upon 
the oil of the street lamps. It is easier to cul- 
tivate a taste for the true and beautiful. Let 
the school-master in our primary schools him- | 
self feel in his own heart the beauty and mag- 
nificence of the works of God, and speak of 
them to his boys with the enthusiasm they 
ought to inspire, and which led the Psalmist 
to exclaim, *O that men would therefore 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and declare 
the wonders that he doeth for the children of 
men.” I would require it as a school exer- 
cise—every new day, every declining sun, 
should bring its glow of gratitude and admi- 
ration. 

Thus should we strike at the root of the 
destructive propensity of our boys, and im- 
plant in its stead a love of the beautiful in 
nature and art, a source of never-fuiling en- 
j In the meantime, sir, let us punish 





joyment, 
the young barbarian for destroying the sing- 
ing birds, and, if he has no feeling himsell, 
compel him to respect that of his civilized 
neighbours. 

[Remainder next week.] 


ment 


A Hideous Monster, 


There exists in French society, remarks the 
author of Monte Leone, and we may add that 
it is by no means limited by French society, a 
hideous monster known to all, though no one 
disturbs it. Its ravages are great—almost | 
incalculable. It saps reputations, poisons, 
dishonours, and defiles the splendour of the 
most enviable form. 

This minotaurus, which devours so many 
innocent persons, is especially fearful, because 
the blows areterrible. It presents itself under 
the mildest and gentlest forms, and is received 
everywhere in the city. We find it in our 
rooms, in the interior of our families, in the 
palaces of the opulent, and the garrets of the 
poor. It has no name, being a mere figure of 
speech, a very word. It is composed of but 
one phrase, and is called—They Say. 

* Do you know such a one 2” is often ask- | 
ed, and the person is pointed out. 

“No; but they say his morals ure very 
bad. He has had strange adveniures, and his | 
family is very unhappy.” | 

“ Are you sure?” 

“No; | know nothing about it; but they 
say so.” 

‘Do not trust that gentleman who has such 
credit, and is thought so rich. Be on your 
guard” — 

‘Bah ! his fortune is immense ; see what an 
establishment he has.” 

“Yes! But they say he is very much in- | 
volved.” . 

“Do you know that fact?” 





| the coast? She did so. 
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This they say is heard in every relation of 
life. It is deadly mortal, and not to be grasp- 
ed. It goes hither and thither, strikes and 
kills manly honour, female virtue, without 
either sex being ever conscious of the injury 
done. Each as he reads these lines will re- 
member cases illustrating the truth of what 
we say.— American News. 





Chinese Method of Welding Cracked Iron- 
ware.—Mr. Balestier, who went on a mission 
to the East, describes for the information of 
the Commissioner of Patents the Chinese me- 
thod of welding cracked iron-ware, by ce- 
menting them with cast-iron while in a liquid 
state. In a cast-iron pan which Mr, Balestier 
procured to be welded, the operator commenc- 
ed by breaking the edges of the fracture 
slightly with a hammer, so as to enlarge the 
fissures, afier which the fractured parts were 
placed and held in their natural positions by 
means of wooden braces. ‘The pan being 
ready, crucibles made of clay, were laid in 
charcoal, and ignited in a small portable sheet- 
iron furnace, with bellows working horizon- 
tally. As soon as the pieces of cast-iron 
with which the crucibles were charged were 
fused, it was poured on a layer of partly 
charred husk of rough rice, or paddy, which 
was previously spread on a thickly doubled 
cloth, the object of which is to prevent the 
sudden cooling and hardening of the liquid 
metal, Whilst in this liquid state it was 
quickly conveyed with the right hand to the 
{fractured part under the vessel, and forced up 
with a jerk into the enlarged fissure, whilst 
with the left hand a paper rubber was passed 
over the obtruding liquid, inside of the vessel, 
making a strong, substantial, and neat ope- 
ration.— Presbyterian. 
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The Widow’s Lamp. 


Some years ago there dwelt a widow ina 
lonely cottage on the sea shore, All around 
her the coast was rugged and dangerous ; and 
many a time was her heart melted by the 
sight of wrecked fishing-boats and coasting 
vessels, and the piteous cries of perishing hu- 
man beings. One stormy night, when the 
howling wind was making her loneliness more 
lonely, and her mind was conjuring up what 
the next morning’s light might disclose, a 
happy thought occurred to her. Her cottage 
stood on an elevated spot, and her window 


|looked out upon the sea: might she not place 


her lamp by that window, that it might bea 
beacon light to warn some poor mariner off 
All her life after, 
during the winter nights, her lamp burned at 
the window; and many a poor fisherman had 
cause to bless God for the widow’s lamp, many 
a crew were saved from perishing. That 
widow woman “did what she could ;” and if 


jall believers kept their light burning as bright- 


ly and steadily, might not many a soul be 
warned to flee from the wrath to come? Many 
Christians have not the power to do much 
active service for Christ; but if they would 
live as lights in the world, they would do 


much. If those who cannot preach to the old 
or teach the young, would but walk worthy of 
him who hath called them to his kingdom and 
glory, how much would the hands of ministers 
and teachers be strengthened, and their hearts 
encouraged! We are told that the chief 
priests consulted that they might put Lazarus 
to death, because that by reason of him many 
of the Jews went away and believed on Jesus, 
Lazarus does not seem to have been either a 
teacher or preacher, yet his very presence was 
a convincing proof of the power of the Lord 
of glory. Should not all who have known 
the power and grace of him who still is the 
resurrection and the life, so walk that men 
may take knowledge of them that they have 
been with Jesus ?—£ztract. 





Honesty in Little Things.—The following 
curious account of a practical sermon is copied 
from the Vermont Chronicle : 

“A brother in the ministry took occasion 
to preach on the passage in Luke xvi. 10, 
‘He that is unjust in the least, is unjust also 
in much.’ The theme was, that men who 
take advantage in small things of others, have 
the very element of character to wrong the 
community and individuals in great things, 
where the prospect of escaping detection or 
censure is as little to be dreaded.’ The 
preacher exposed the various ways by which 
people wrong others: such as borrowing ; by 
mistakes in making change; by errors in ac- 
counts ; by escaping taxes and custom-house 
duties ; by managing to escape postage; by 
finding articles, and never seeking owners ; 
and by injuring articles borrowed, and never 
making the fact known to the owner when re- 
turned. One lady the next day met her pas- 
tor, and said, ‘1 have been up to Mr. , to 
rectify an error he made in giving me change 
a few weeks ago; for I felt bitterly your re- 
proof yesterday.’ Another individual went to 
Boston, to pay for an article not in her bill, which 
she noticed was not charged when she paid it. 
A man, going home from meeting, said to his 
companion, ‘I do not believe there was a man 
in the meeting-house to-day, who did not feel 
condemned.’ After applying the sermon to a 
score or more of his acquaintances, he con- 
tinued, ‘Did not the pastor utter something 
about finding a pair of wheels? ‘I believe 
not, neighbour A.’ ‘He spoke of keeping 
little things, which had been found.’ ‘ Well, 
I thought two or three times he said something 
about finding a pair of wheels, and really sup- 
posed he meant me. I found a pair down in 
my lot a little while ago.’ * Do you,’ said his 
companion, ‘ know who they belong to? = Mr. 
B. lost them a short time ago.’ The owner 
was soon in possession of his wheels.” 








Census of the State.-—The official returns 
of the census of Pennsylvania, as prepared at 
the Census Bureau in Washington, are pub- 
lished in the Republic and Intelligencer. 

In Western Pennsylvania, as appears from 
the table, there are 185,993 dwelling-houses ; 
190,612 families ; 553,569 white male inhabi- 
tants; 524,838 white females; 1,078,407 
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white inhabitants of both sexes ; 6,705 colour- | the dust, these arrows are disappointed, they 
ed males; 6,611 coloured females; 13,316 | fly over us, and do not hurt us, 


coloured persons of both sexes; 1,091,723 
persons of all kinds in the district; 10,814 
deaths during the year; 77,399 farms in cul- 
tivation ; 8,154 manufacturing establishments, 
producing $500 and upwards, each, annually. 

In Eastern Pennsylvania there are 200,223 
dwelling-houses ; 217,885 families ; 589,294 
while male inhabitants; 590,762 white fe- 
males ; total number of white persons, 1,180,- 
056; coloured male inhabitants, 18,352; 
coloured females, 21,655 ; total coloured per- 
sons, 40,007 ; total population of the district, 
1,220,063 ; number of deaths during the year, 
17,504 ; number of farms in cultivation, 50,- 
178 ; number of manufacturing establishments 
in the district producing each $500 and up- 
wards, annually, 13,882. 

In the whole Siate there are 386,216 dwell- 
ing-houses ; 408,497 families; 1,142,863 white 
males ; 1,115,600 white females; 2,258,463 
white persons of both sexes ; 25,057 coloured 
males ; 28,266 coloured females ; 53,323 col- 
oured persons of both sexes. Total popula- 
tion of the State, 2,311,786. Number of 
deaths during the year, 28,318; number of 
farms in cultivation, 127,577 ; manufacturing 
establishments, 22,036. This is a gratifying 
picture of the progress of Pennsylvania. The 
statistics embraced in the table are invaluable 
for reference. 


(ne 


The vanity of those distinctions on which 
mankind pride themselves will be sufficiently 
apparent, if we consider the three places in 
which all men must meet on the same level— 
at the foot of the cross, in the grave, and at 
the judgment bar,—Colton. 





Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 
To Louisa Conran. 


Ballitore, 2nd of Twelfth month, 1783. 
My dear Friend,— 

Although thy expected letter has not yet 
artived, although thou art now, as it were, 
out of my province, although thou art now a 
married woman, and mayst learn of thy hus- 
band at home, yet I am not willing to forego 
the satisfaction of communing with thee ; and 
this I believe, thy worthy helpmate will ap- 
prove. I have been thinking of thy situation 
there, and wish thee to answer effectually the 
purpose of thy allotment in that place. For 
this end, two things seem to me especially ne- 
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The archers 
themselves grow weary, if not ashamed of 
their pursuit. * After whom is the King of 
Israel come out? After whom dost thou pur- 
sue? afier a dead dog, after a flea? This 
was the spirit which waxed stronger and 
stronger, and which in fulness of time obtained 
dominion, and ruled among the chosen peo- 
ple. Then being seated on the throne (the 
place assigned) to judge the tribes, appears the 
great necessity for wisdom, and from this 
sense, and the urgency of the case, arises a 
strong cry, which pervades the holy ear of 
Him, who sees all our wants and weaknesses, 
and what is essentially requisite for us, in 
order to our filling up our stations acceptably 
in His sight. 

Little matters of discipline, and forms of 
conducting it, are already in the hands of a 
few women Friends in your province. Per- 
haps thou may see weaknesses attending, and 
be acquainted with some better mode ; yet that 
wisdom which dwells with prudence may sug- 
gest to thee that it is better tolet things go on for 
a while in the old manner, provided the cause 
does not suffer, But if this should be in dan- 
ger, if the precious testimony should be likely 
to fall, then indeed, in meekness of wisdom, it 
is proper to stand forth in its defence. But 
let us ever take care, that in such conflicts, 
our own spirits be in subjection to the Spirit 
of Truth, and that we manifest that it is not 
ourselves, nor our own honour we are seek- 
ing, but Christ. By keeping low and humble, 
and adhering to Wisdom’s dictates, there is 
not a doubt but that in due time, thy way will 





be cleared before thee. * Commit thy way unto 
the Lord; trust also in Him, and He shall 
bring it to pass. And he shall bring forth thy 
righteousness, as the light, and thy judgment 
as the noonday.’ 

We all here join in true affection to you 
both, farewell. 

R. 8. 


To Joun Conran. 


No date. 

IT was favoured with thine in course, and 
did by no means forget that it called for a 
reply ; but what could I say, or whence could 
|L help thee? I am but a beggar on the dung- 
| hill myself, possessing a poverty which | am 
not ashamed (but yet which is not lawful for 
me) to confess ; for as it is not decent to be 
vaunting of our riches to the poor, so it seems 





cessary for thee, humility and wisdom of the | useless to complain of our poverty to them, 


right sort. Thou hast been a singular kind 
of person from thy childhood ; thou hast been 
a marked, conspicuous person, since thy adult 
age. Such as thou, the visited of the Lord, 
who undergo the operations of his chastising, 
refining, purging, preparing hand, are subjects 
of 1ejoicing to the wise in heart, and objects 
of their tender, solicitous care; but the unre- 
generate, the raw, the irreligious, and those 
who are but half-baked cakes, look upon such 
as with a vulture’s eye; they watch for their 
halting. Now, the great preservative against 
the arrows of the ungodly, is true humility. 
When we lie prostrate as with our mouths in 


viind 


Besides, for me to attempt to speak comfortably 
to thee, because thou wert sorrowful when 
thou wrote, would be foolish, seeing that the 
vicissitudes of the religious barometer are fre- 
quent; there are many weathers in one of 
this sort of days, weeping may endure fora 
night, but joy cometh in the morning. There 
might be much alteration in the state of thy 
mind between the time of thy writing to me, 
and of receiving an answer from me. So 
(and this I believe is hardly necessary to say 
to thee), it is apparent that if we would grow 
in religion, we must not place our dependence 
on men, nor have our expectation from them ; 
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we must no more lean to the understanding of 
others than our own, but we must look and 
lean to the Lord alone, whose Spirit in our 
hearts is our law, our guide, our support, our 
wisdom, and our consolation. And to this I 
refer and commend us both. 
I am, dear John, 
Thy affectionate friend, 
R.S. 

Irksome as the state of poverty appears, it 
is yet preferable to a hardened state, should 
we like them of old time, who, though fed from 
heaven with angel’s food, yet were not estrang- 
ed from their lusts, even while the meal was 
in their mouths. If we suffer persecution and 
buffetings of spirit, then dealeth He with us as 
with sons whom the father loveth and chasten- 
eth—:he necessity of a stripped state, and the 
safety of it, no doubt made the apostle glory in 
a sense of his infirmities. 


—_—_—— 


For * The /riend.” 
SELF-EXAMINATION. 


To see the failings of others and to hold 
them up to view in the deepest shade, is a 
common practice, at the same time that our 
own imperfections though great, are scarcely 
perceptible to us. By giving way to the habit 
of swelling the little irregularities of our friends 
beyoud their real magnitude, while we keep 
the eye cloxed to our own motives, conduct 
and imperfections, we shall incur a very un- 
profitable condition of mind, and an almost 
imperceptibly backward tendency in a reli- 
gious life and conversation, ‘This practice will 
assuredly result in fixing those lower in the 
general esteem, than the individuals whom 
they may thus strive to lessen. 

When admonished or opposed in sentiment 
by Friends, however little advanced in reli- 
gious experience, before we make up our minds 





that they are hasty or out of their places, it is 
safest to go as into the depths of self-examina- 
tion, and endeavour to canvass and weigh our 
own conduct, appearance or motive for action, 
especially wherein it may have been called in 
question. Such self-examination cannot hurt 
the very best, and it may through the interpo- 
sition of marvellous mercy and condescension 
to our weak estate, be the means of showing 
us the verge of a fearful precipice near at 
hand. And if from close examination, we 
should discover ourselves to be clear of the 
alleged impropriety, and find that our friends 
were mistaken, we ought nevertheless to [eel 
kindly disposed to do them good, when it may 
lay in our power, having an eye open to their 
unskilfulness or want of true discernment, not 
in a disposition which would injure them, or 
take any undue advantage in a vindictive 
spirit, but strive to cultivate one which would 
endeavour patiently to instruct those in the 
way of salvation, who oppose us. 

It is also very needful before rebuke is 
given, carefully to scrutinize the disposition or 
spirit in which it is about to be administered, 
endeavouring to be scrupulously guarded, lest 
the sound of the hammer from an unsubjected 
will should mar the work, and evince that the 
admonition does not proceed alone from entire 
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necessary obligation on our part. 

If the temper and spirit in which reproof is 
given, are neg'ected, there is great danger of 
a degeneracy into creaturely severity, which 
so far from producing a happier state in an 
individual mind, would have a tendency to stir 
up the bitter waters of strife, and may entirely 
frustrate the purpose that we ostensibly endea- 
vour to effect. ‘The importance then is great, 
if we would be truly useful, of living in the 
daily experience of the apostle’s admonition, 
‘* Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith ; prove your own selves ;” (2 Cor. xiii. 
5 ;) remembering to build over against our own 
houses first, as a matter of the greatest mo- 
ment, and that it is necessary to know from 
living experience that our building is founded 
upon the eternal Rock of ages, which can 
never be moved. 

An earnest self-examination should be our 
continual concern, with prayerful desires that 
every germ of the corrupt tree might be seen 
as soon as it begins to swell in our hearts, and 
industriously destroyed, before it may over- 
spread and injure the growth of the precious 
seed of the kingdom, which if permitted to 
flourish as on good ground, may happily bring 
forth acceptable fruit, ** some an hundred fold, 
some sixty, some thirty.” Every passing 
thought should be brought to a rigid test before 
we give place to its entertainment, as well as 
every word and action—where a fear of of- 
fending either in thought, word or deed, must 
be ever attendant, with an earnest engage- 
ment of spirit that the whole panoply of righte- 
ousness, may be preserved, wherein alone 
strength and success can be retained in the 
Christian’s warfare, conformably to this apos- 
tolic exhortation, ‘* Wherefore take unto you 
the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand in the evil day, and having done 
all to stand.”—(Eph. vi. 13.) 


State of New York. 


——= 


He who maintains the right, though coun- 
tenanced by the few, and opposes the wrong, 





self-abasedness, under a full conviction of the | Yet with compassion for our feeble powers, 


For oh, His thoughts and ways are not as ours. 
There is a day in flaming terrors bright, 

When truth and error shall be brought to light, 
When each rejoicing saint shall veil his face, 
And none may triumph but in redeeming grace. 
No meaner praise shall heavenly tongues employ, 
Yet they shall reap the more abundant joy 

Who sought His truth with simple, humble aim, 
To do His will, and maguify His name.” 


=< 


Communicated. 


LINES 


Composed on travelling through a snow-storm to at- 
tend Caln Quarterly Meeting, in America, Second 
month, 1817, by Mary Naftel. 


Through woods and wilds, o’er hills and dales I stray, 
From Albion’s fertile valleys far away ; 

From Albion’s Isle, the land that gave me birth, 
Land most endearcd of all the spacious earth, 
That still contains what on it most I prize, 

Joy of my heart, and pleasure of my eyes, 

My loved companion and my children dear, 

In climes remote but in remembrance near. 

My spirit often seems with yours to greet, 

And wafied Aome in retrospect we meet. 

Your joys are mine, your cares are still my cares, 
Your God is mine, to Him ascend my prayers, 
As incense offered at his sacred throne, 

That He might make and take us as his own, 
Within his safe enclosure ever keep, 

Lambs of his fold and of his flock the sheep; 
That through all dangers we may fully prove, 
The sure protection of Almighty love, 

The sure protection of that Arm divine, 

Which only, Oh Omnipotence, is thine! 

That on the rock or on the boisterous deep, 

On mountains high or hollow vales can keep, 
Ride on the winds and make the clouds his way, 
Give songs by night, turn darkness into day, 
Cause these the dust but of his feet to prove, 

His harbingers of mercy and of love. 

Still to my feeble prayer, oh! condescend, 

Be thou my guide, my counsellor and friend, 
And safe conduct me to tle journey’s end ; 

That praise and glory only may be thine, 

And peace and gladness be forever mine. 


——=—_——— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


(Continued from page 78.) 


The labour of Isaac Jackson and his son 


though sanctioned by the many, must forego| William, a young man about twenty years 
all expectations of popularity till there shall | old at the time of their removal to Pennsylva- 


be less to censure than applaud in human con- nia, soon caused the hidden beauties of the} 


duct.— Colton. 


Selected. 
THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 


“And all the churches shall know that I am he 
which searcheth the reins and hearts, and I will give 
unto every one of you according to your works,” 


“ There is an eye that marks the ways of men, 
With strict, impartial, analyzing ken ; 

Our motley creeds, our crude opinions, lie 

All, all unveiled to that omniscient eye, 

He sees the softest shades by error thrown, 
Marks where His truth is left to shine alone ; 
Decides with most exact, unerring skill, 
Wherein we differ from his word and will; 
No specious names nor reasoning to his view 
The false can varnish, or deform the true; 
Nor vain excuses e’er avail to plead, 

The right of theory for the wrong of deed. 
Before that unembarrassed, just survey, 

What heaps of refuse must be swept away ! 
How must its search from every creed remove 
All but the golden grains of truth and love! 


spot they had chosen, to become apparent to 
the most careless passer-by. A portion of the 
valley was quickly stripped of its timber, and 
grass and grain soon covered the earth with ver- 
dure,—the noble spring was opened out to day, 
and its waters sparkled in the bright sunlight 
as the old overhanging trees were felled. A 
dwelling in which although elegance was want- 
ing, yet content found a resting-place, was 
speedily erected, and beneath its sheltering 
roof the father and mother, although possess- 
ing little wealth except their lovely farm, lived 
in peace, enjoying all necessary comforts. 

The Society of Friends in that neighbourhood 
was increasing in numbers; a Monthly Meet- 
ing had been established at New Garden in 
1718, and in 1724 the Friends of London- 
grove who had previously met at the house of 
John Smith, had a meeting allowed them, and 
built a meeting-house to accommodate it. New 
Garden Monthly Meeting then consisted of 





ithe Master’s life-giving grace, 


three preparative meetings, Nottingham, New 
Garden, Londongrove, and many very valu. 
able Friends belonged to it. This Monthly 
Meeting was large, and in 1730, the Friends 
of Nottingham being at a considerable distance 
from New Garden, were by the authority of 
Chester Quarterly Meeting, established as a 
Monthly Meeting. The great body of sub- 
stantial Friends, who had age and experience, 
residing in the limits of New Garden and Lon- 
dongrove Preparative Meetings, the members 
of the new Monthly Meeting for a time felt 
great weakness. John Churchman, who was 
one of 


its members, wrote thus: ‘ This 
brought a weighty concern upon me and 


many others, that the affuirs of Truth might 
be managed tothe honour thereof; for we had 
but few substantial elderly Friends. In a 
sense of our weakness, it was the breathing 
desire of my soul, that the Lord would be 
pleased for his own sake, and the honour of 
his great name, to be near his children, and 
inspire them with wisdom and judgment for 
his own work, Blessed forever be his holy 
name! I believe he heard our cry, and in 
measure answered our prayers; and we being 
kept low and humble, it was a growing time to 
several, My affection to Friends of New Gar- 
den Monthly Meeting was so great, that for 
many months after we parted from them, I 
seldom missed attending it, and therein had 
great satisfaction ; and some of their members 
frequently attended ours, for our love towards 
each other was mutual.” 

Friends concerned as John Churchman and 
those he mentions, in whom the love of the 
brethren on pure Gospel grounds prevailed, 
could not but be in a growing condition as re- 
spected their spiritual states. No wonder that 
they grew in grace,—no wonder that the 
spring of pure ministry was livingly opened 
amongst them, and that faithful labourers in 
the Lord’s work were raised up and sent forth 


| from within their borders, to preach to others 


the spirituality of the Gospel, and the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. Their meetings were 
seasons of united exercise, of humble, silent 
waiting, and at times of the pouring forth of 
How different 
these from the condition in which Samuel 
Bownas describes himself to have been, when 
living in outward conformity to the testimonies 
of the Society,—without being chargeable with 
any gross vice, he yet had never bowed to the 
cross of Christ, had never become a spiritual 
member of the church. He tells us how he 
was aroused to a sense of his condition,—and 
through the Lord’s mercy, became one of the 
true burden-bearers,—one of the living wor- 
shippers,—one of the faithful travailers for 
the arising of life in others. A young woman 
named Ann Wilson, attended the meeting he 
belonged to, and as he was sitting there in the 
stupidity of unconcern, which so generally 
covers the mind of those who are not true spi- 
ritual worshippers in a silent meeting, she arose 
to speak. Samuel fixed his eye upon her, and 
she pointing her finger at him, with great 
power and earnestness exclaimed, ‘A tradi- 
tional Quaker, thou camest to meeting as thou 
went from it the last time, and goest from it 
as thou came to it, but art no betier for thy 
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coming. What wilt thou do in the end?” 
Samuel says, “ This was so suited to my con- 
dition, that like Saul, | was smitten to the 
ground, but turning my thoughts inward, in 
secret | cried, * Lord! what shall I do to help 
it? A voice as it were spoke in my heart, 
‘Look unto me, and | will help thee.” This 
manifestation of the love of the Saviour touch- 
ed his heart,—he was enabled to feel true sor- 
row for his condition—to partake of a repent- 
ance not to be repented of,—and this brought 
him a sure reward, even in the Lord’s own 
lime, comfort and consolation, 

When Friends are preserved in the true 
fellowship of Christ, earnestly travailing toge- 
ther in spirit, there will be benefit arising from 
their coming together to worship, or to hold 
meetings for discipline, although no great 
matters may appear to be accomplished. Yea, 
even though the proceedings of the meeting 
may be no more than that of a Monthly Meet- 
ing in Nantucket, the record of which stands 
in this brief sentence: ‘* Friends met in love, 
parted in love, and raised seven and six- 
pence.” 

Isaac Jackson was soon appointed an elder 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting, and he 
attended the Select Half Year’s Meeting, or as 


it was often called, the ‘Spring Meeting of 


Ministers and Elders,’ held in Philadelphia, 
First month (old style), 1734. In those days 
it was the constant practice for the Select 
Yearly Meeting to appoint some of the elders 
to have a care over the meetings for worship, 
held in the city during the time it was in ses- 
sion, who were expected to report how they 
had been held. Isaac Jackson was one of those 
appointed on this occasion. ‘The meeting met 
on Seventh-day, First month 16th, and then 
adjourned as usual, to 8 o’clock, on Second- 
day morning. The meeting met thus early, 
in order that meetings for worship should be 
held after its close, in the two meeting-houses 
of Friends in the city. The elders reported 
that the meetings for worship on First-day 
‘* were, in the main, solid and comfortable, but 
there were some appearances in way of public 
ministry, not to satisfaction.” On hearing the 
report, the meeting directed the elders to speak 
to those who had given uneasiness, and advise 
them to be more careful for the future. Ata 
meeting held on Second-day evening, the two 
public meetings held that day, are reported to 
have been “ solid and good,” and that they 
“ended well.” The meeting holding an extra 


session, some of the representatives went home | 


without attending it. ‘The list being called at 
its conctusion, a concern was manifested at 
their absence, and a minute made, that it was 
desired and expected that representatives “ for 


the future, fail not to give attendance during | 


the continuance of the meeting,—and that 
none withdraw from their service without first 
acquainting the meeting therewith, and having 
the consent thereof.” It appears evident that 
in those good old times, a living concern was 
felt that the ministry should be sound and edi- 
fying, and every thing in religious meetings 
should be carried on decently and in order. 


(To be continued.) 


——— 


men, “that if he had read as many books as 
other men, he should have been as ignorant 
as they ;” clearly implying, that reading is 
sometimes an ingenious device for avoiding 
thought. 


For ‘“* The Friend.” 
A Turning Point in Life. 


We have taken satisfaction in the interest 
shown by some writers for “ The Friend,” in 
the welfare and preservation of our young 
people. This time of life is critical, and on 
their choice of the path to be taken by them, 
may depend their happiness in this world, and 
in that which is to come, One act may prove 
like a pivot on which the turn is given to their 
future character, and the good or evil influ- 
ence they will have in the world. It may 
decide whether the cause of religion, or the 
pleasures and profits of the world shall absorb 
their time, and occupy the talents with which 
a beneficent Creator has endowed them, for a 
purpose unspeakably glorious. We have 
heard of a Friend who at an advanced period 
of his life, possessing the use of his faculties 
in an extraordinary degree, declared it as his 
belief, that yielding to a Divine requisition 
when a young man, to put on a plain dress, 
was the turning point in his life. He was 
labouring under great heaviness of heart almost 
approaching despair, when it was shown him 
that he must exchange his fashionable coat for 
a plain one, to which he assented, with a full 
determination to do so; and his state of mind 
was entirely altered. ‘The clothing of heaven- 
ly peace and joy was as different from his 
former condition, as light is opposite to dark- 
ness. Under the honest intention to comply 
with his covenant in the course of a short 
time, when he could conveniently accomplish 
it, his Divine enjoyment was continued, until 
suffering day after day to pass, without per- 
forming his vow, probably looking for the op- 
portunity when it could be done with the least 
difficulty, those sensations of spiritual delight 
faded away, and their place was again taken 
by the darkness and dreariness of the trans- 
gressor, that it seemed to him like Egyptian 
darkness. His occupation leading him fre- 
quently into seclusion from society, he mourn- 
ed over the distress he was again thrown into, 
and felt as if there was no hope for his present 





and nights in this state, He who alone can 


light to shine out of darkness, and to let him 
see that he had brought this deplorable condi- 
tion upon himself, reminding him of the cove- 
nant he had entered into, and showing him 
|that a compliance with the Divine requiring 
was the only way to peace. He was again 
strengthened to resolve to make the change in 
his garb, which in a short time he effected ; 
and this proved the beginning of a life of de- 
votion to his heavenly Father, as it has been 
with many others. He afierwards became a 
minister of the Gospel, in which office he has 
been ofien engaged at home and abroad. In 
giving the above relation, the dear Friend 





| or future happiness; but after continuing days | 


cause man to feel the burden of sin and diso- | 
bedience, was once more pleased to command | 


trifles—there is nothing in these scruples— 
| know better. This | believe was the crisis 
—the turning point in my life.” Speaking of 
his present condition, he remarked, that he 
still found it necessary for him to watch unto 
prayer ; but that his chief business now was 
praise. 

Our ancient Friend William Jackson, of 
West Grove, who lived to be more than four- 
score years of age, was not only an example 
of plainness of dress, and of simple habits of 
living, but a sound minister and pillar in the 
church of Christ. He was another instance of 
a man of strong mind, who did not consider a 
scruple respecting a gay dress of such little 
moment, as to be beneath the regard of those 
who possess good sense. When approaching 
manhood, it is said he felt a decided inclina- 
tion to put on a fashionable coat, in the place 
of a plain one which his parents had provided 
for him. ‘To satisfy himself that it would be 
best to make the change, he argued that he 
was not good enough to wear a plain coat, and 
therefore had better abandon it. But being 
bronght under the convicting power of the 
grace of God, he was favoured to see that he 
had better strive to have the inside made clean 
and right in the Divine sight, and keep on his 
simple garb, with which he complied, rather 
than to alter the outside in consistency with 
the deformity within. Who can suppose that 
this wise resolution, was not the turning point 
in that venerable man’s life also? Had he put 
on a gay coat, he would probably have gone 
out into the society of such rebellious ones as 
he would have been, and unless followed by 
the reproofs of the Holy Spirit, and compelled 
thereby to deny himself, it is likely he would 
never have become the bright example of 
Christian purity and dignity, to which, through 
a life of obedience to his Divine Master, he 
| was enabled to attain. 

We know that a plain dress of itself cannot 
make a Christian,—that many who wear it 
are not in the path of devotion to God, and 
also that when it is put on in obedience to the 
Divine requiring, it is a compliance with but 
one requisition ; there is much to be resisted 
and shunned, and many practical duties to be 
performed in the work of regeneration, before 
| the soul is established in the Truth. But we 
| do believe that a simple attire, plain and grave 
furniture in our houses, and in our mode of 
living, are becoming a people professing godli- 
ness, and that such a life is called for by the 
Gospel of a meek and lowly Saviour, in oppo- 
sition to the pomps and vanities of a deluded 
world. We rarely see the truly humble 
Christian in any society, trimming to the 
changeable fashions of the day. The most 
solid among them adhere to the simpler habits 
of their education. 

We often look at our young Friends with 
yearnings of spirit for their substantial happi- 
ness in this life, that they may obey the Divine 
will made known in their hearts, and comply 
with the wishes and concern of religious pa- 
rents and Friends, by walking in the path of 
self-denial and true holiness. We are fully 
persuaded, if they forsake this path and go 
out into the fashions and friendships of a vain 





It was the saying of an acute observer of| said, “ Let no one tell me these things are| world, that they cannot become men and wo- 
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men of God, so long as they continue in them. | great height, and not firmly secured at the which they had passed. 


Their days will be spent for nought, their me- 
ridian vigour will be wasted in seeking wealth 
or fame, or false pleasures, and when their 
time and their abilities for doing the will of 
their heavenly Father have passed away, if 
permitted to reach advanced life, they will 
have to feel remorse and deep regret that they 
have been unfaithful without having it placed 
in their power, it may be, to enter into cove- 
nant with God, and to know their peace made 
with him. How many have bitterly mourned 
over their past contempt of the scruples of 
conscientious persons, and of religious duties, 
when they have found the opportunity to per- 
form them had clean escaped from their 
hands, 

The mercy of God to the souls which he 
has made, is unspeakably great. He willeth 
not that one should perish, and therefore woos 
them by his love with which he touches the 
heart and draws it to himself. If these days 
of visitation are disregarded, a man will be 
lost to the church, and placing himself in the 
ranks of Satan’s army, will give his strength 
to his kingdom, and thereby become an enemy 
to the ways of righteousness. May our dear 
young people be persuaded to give up to the 
heavenly vision unreservedly ; then they would 
escape the suggestions of the grand deceiver, 
the doubts and fears, and distress of mind in 


, ed with the stairs. 


THE FRIEND. 


bottom, or where the bannisters were connect- 
This description of the| 
stairway will enable the reader better to un- 
derstand what follows. 
yesterday afternoon, one of the teachers in the 
female department, a Miss Harrison, was taken 
with a fainting fit, and in order to her reco- 
very she was carried out into the passage 
way, where a cry was raised of ** Water! wa- 
ter!” by one of her companions. The cry 
was not understood, or else the scholars 
thought that the water was wanted to extin- 
guish fire, and the next moment the cry of 
\** Fire !? was raised, and spread like wildfire 
through the building. In a moment subordi- 

nation was atanend. The children from the} 
primary department rushed to the stairs, as 
did also the scholars on the floor above them. 
The stairway was soon filled, and the press 
against the bannisters so great that they gave 
way, precipitating the children over the stairs 
down to the ground floor. As the rush in- 
creased, so did the number that were hurled 
over the stairs into the space below. ‘Two of 
the female teachers made an effort to stop the 
children ; but so great was the panic that their 





hurried along with the current, and despite 
their efforts were carried over the stairs into 
the space below. In the upper room, the boys 


which a contrary course involves the rebellious | department, Mr. McNally took his stand with 
ones, and being given up to the Lord, they |his back against the door, and forbade any 


would be established in the Truth, and become | one to go out. 
shining examples to others, in what he has|his room as well as the rest of the building 


done for their souls. 


Although the panic pervaded 


a life far outweighs all the enjoyment which|ing the lives of many, perhaps of hundreds, 
wealth or worldly popularity can possibly | for had the larger boys rushed upon the stairs 
afford, and the hope of everlasting felicity|}as did the younger children, heaven only 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus,| knows how much more sad would have been 


will be an anchor to the soul, when eternity | the disaster than it now is. 


We learn that 


presents, that is sure and steadfast entering | some of the boys jumped out of the windows, 


within the veil. 


—=>——_ 


From the New York Herald. 
Terrible Catastrophe at New York. 


One of the most lamentable occurrences 
that we have ever been called on to record, 
took place at Ward School No, 26, in Green. 
wich Avenue, opposite Charles street, yester- | 
day afternoon, when nearly fifty children lost 
their lives, and many more were so severely 
injured, that in all probability they will not 
recover, We will give the facts of the case 
at once, and as briefly as possible. The 
school-house is a magnificent four-story edi- 
fice, with a winding staircase from the first 
floor to the upper landing. This stairway is 


not spiral, but is formed of short flights of 


stairs winding round a square wall. The first 
or ground floor is used as a play-ground for 
the scholars, and is paved with flag-stones. 
The second story of the building is occupied 
by the primary department of the institution ; 


in the third story is the female department of 


the upper school, and in the fourth story the 
male department. 
the school-rooms is from the landings of the 
stairs. The outer side of the stairs was guard- 
ed by an ordinary wooden bannister, of no 


The entrance to each of 


and that one of them had his neck broken by 
the fall. There were altogether in the build- 
ing but a few short of 1800 scholars. (1765 
we understood to be the number.) While Mr. 
McNally remained firm at his post, the de- 
struction of life was going on below. Hun- 
dreds on hundreds went over the stairs, until 


children—eight feet square and about twelve 
feet in height. The alarm was now given 
outside, and the police were soon at hand and 
took possession of the premises, as well as 
they could, and commenced the work of hand- 
ling out the children from their perilous posi- 
tion. Those that were on top, were of course, 
but slightly injured, but as soon as these had 
been removed, the most heart-rending specta- 
|cle presented itself. Some among the police- 
men were fathers, whose own children were 
there, They worked manfully, and deserve 
all praise; body after body was taken out; 
many of them, lifeless at first, came to when 
they once more breathed the fresh air, but 
many, alas, were beyond aid, and death was 
but too plainly marked upon their pallid fea- 
tures. Some were injured by the fall, and 
lay writhing in agony; some moaned, while 
others shrieked with pain, and others again, 
when released, started off for home, apparent- 
ly unconscious of the awful scene through 





At about two o’clock | 


efforts were in vain, and they were themselves} 





One policeman, Mr. 
(Seabring, on going to the school-house was, 
on the instant, greeted by the sight of his little 
| girl’s face ; her head was all that was visible, 
her body being covered with those of her com. 
panions, Mr, Seabring, urged by paternal 
feelings, of course, directed his efforts at once 
\to the release of his daughter. While he was 
so engaged, a man came up and laid hold of 
him, saying, ‘* My child is there,” and endea- 
voured to take the place on which Mr. Sea- 
'bring stood. Finding he could not move him, 
he struck at him, thus endeavouring to dis- 
place Mr. S., and get in a position to work 
more effectually in search for his own child. 
| Mr. S. succeeded in rescuing his child, 
who proved to be but slightly “injured. He 
‘said he forgave the man who struck at him ; 
lhe knew too well his feelings to blame him for 
any act of rashness perpetrated at that time, 
The bodies of the dead and wounded were 
mostly, unless claimed on the spot, taken to 
the Ninth Ward Station-house, which is near 
the school. In a few minutes news of the 
accident spread through the neighbourhood, 
and mothers came rushing to the scene by 
scores, all in anguish, but all, at first, buoyed 
up by hope. Occasionally a mother would 
recognize the lifeless form of a child as it was 
lifted from the mass, and then the piercing cry 
of agony that would rend the air, may it 
never be ours ugain to hear! And now the 
neighbourhood was thoroughly aroused, and 
crowds flocked to the scene of the disaster. 








»|Many of the dead, dying, and wounded, were 
The happiness of such | yet he stood firm, and thus succeeded in sav- 


taken to the station-house, where the entire 
lodging-room of the policemen was turned 
into a hospital, and their beds all used as couch- 
es for the bodies of dead and injured children, 
This was, indeed, a sad sight; parents, whose 
children were missing, came here to confirm 
their hopes or fears. Here might be seen a 
lifeless body, with an agonized mother stand- 
ing over it, wringing her hands in the excess 
of her grief. There was a father looking the 
picture of sorrow, as he beheld the form ofa 
loved one that he had so lately parted with in 
health, and then further on was a family 
standing, round the bed of a little one, whose 


| there was a pile of human beings—a mass of| painful ‘writhings gave evidence of the patient’s 


sufferings. One after another the bodies of 
the dead were removed ; and at length litters 
were provided, and the wounded were carried 
away also, It was a sad evening in the Ninth 
Ward. Nearly one hundred families either 
mourned the loss of children, or watched anx- 
iously over the forms of the wounded. The 
catastrophe was almost the only topic of con- 
versation. Small knots of men stood on the 
corners of the streets, and recounted the oc- 
currences of the afternoon. A pall seemed 
to have settled on everything, and all Green- 
wich village was in mourning. We give be- 
low the names of the killed, as well as those 
who were taken out of the building uninjured. 
It is quite probable that this list is incomplete, 
as no doubt some children were taken home 
by parents or friends who did not report them. 
Of the injured, we believe the list is very 
small, compared with the actual numbers. 
* * * * * 


[There is said to have been forty-six killed, 
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and upwards of s 
feared fatally.] 
There are some useful lessons to be learned 
from this melancholy event. In the first place 
—officers of schools and builders may learn 
that the ordinary balustrade is not a fitting 
defence for a school where hundreds of scho- 
lars are liable to be crowded upon the stairs at 
one time; and in the second place, teachers 
will learn by the excellent example of Mr. 
McNally, how important and how wise it is to 
take a determined stand, and to prevent a rush 
out of doors in case of a panic. We forbear 
to make further comment on this wholesale 
loss of life. A coroner’s investigation will 
take place to-day, and it is to be hoped that 
the matter will be thoroughly sifted by the 
jury. Let the responsibility fall where it be- 
longs. ll will mourn the loss of life ; but let 
not this deter the twelve honest citizens from 
passing such a verdict as will tell to the public 
who might have prevented all this anguish— 
who might have saved all this heart-breaking 


by a proper attention to their appropriate 
duties. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
THOMAS BULMAN, 


(Continued from page 77.) 


Continuing obedient to the manifestations of 
duty as they were made known to him by the 
secret discoveries of the Holy Spirit, and abid- 
ing under a religious exercise for his own pre- 
servation and that of others, he was at times 
engaged to address individuals by letter, con- 
veying encouragement, reproof, or caution, 
exercising a watchful care over the flock, as 
a delegated shepherd, desirous of gathering 
and preserving the sheep in the true fold. 
Some of these communications are here in- 
serted, breathing a spirit of tender, religious 
concern. 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND IN REPLY TO ONE 
FROM HER. 


“My dear Child,— 

[ received thy letter and was well satisfied 
with its contents, especially as it indicated thy 
progress, in a spiritual sense, I feel a renew- 
ed exercise of mind to visit in spirit those little 
ones whom the Lord has visited, and is pre- 
paring for his own work, and fitting for his 
service. I have been drawn forth in prayer, 
that these may be preserved in the simplicity 
of the Truth, that they may grow up like wil- 
lows by the water courses. So, my dear 
child, keep to the tender scruples of thy own 
conscience, in these deep, trying and proving 
seasons. It is good to keep close to God, 
who can deliver thee, and from whom alone 
cometh thy salvation. My hope has been 
revived in the little ones of the rising genera- 
tion, that the Truth may yet shine forth in 
them in its ancient beauty ; this makes me 
often breathe for their preservation, and espe- 
cially that those called little things, may not 
retard their progress. Unfaithfulness in these, 
like the ravages of the little foxes, spoils the 
tender buddings of the heavenly vine. Oh, 
my dear child! while I am writing, I am 
breathing for thy preservation, and for all my 


eventy injured, some it is 
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dear brethren and sisters, that they may be | Lord. I conclude in that love which desireth 


kept from unfaithfulness in these little things ;|the health and salvation of all, and with the 


beware, this unfaithfulness is of a devouring 
nature. It is in the visited ones that my hope 
lives. As for the generation now passing 
away, which should have been as waymarks, 
so many are settled on their lees, there is little 
hope of Truth shining bright in them, 
Tuomas Butman.” 


TO A FRIEND, YOUNG IN THE MINISTRY. 


“2nd of Tenth month, 1785. 

‘* My dear and well beloved Sister in Christ,— 

“For so I can address thee, A few days 
ago, being at our Quarterly Meeting, and be- 
ing once more favoured with that love which 
unites all the children of God everywhere, my 
mind was drawn towards thee with most en- 
deared affection, and I did believe, if thou 
hadst done right, thou wouldst have been there 
also. Oh, my child, | sympathize with thee ; 
my soul longs for thy growth in the Truth; 
but my dear, withhold not more than is meet, 
for it will tend to thy poverty. Many times 
thou mayst feel it very difficult to get to the 
Quarterly Meetings, and often poor and low 
in thy mind; and looking to thy littleness, 
thou mayst be ready to conclude thy service 
of little avail. But my child, though thou 
mayst have many times to go forth weeping, 


yet bearing precious seed, if thou be faithful, | 


thou wilt doubtless return again rejoicing, 
vringing sheaves of peace with thee—sheaves 
of peace in thy own bosom, even that peace 
which is of more value to the dedicated ones, 
than the increase of corn, wine, or oil. Oh 
how hath my soul been led to visit the little 
ones in Christ, that are scattered up and down, 
and to breathe to our holy Head for their 


growth and preservation in the Truth, that| 


they may be faithful to the little that is reveal- 
ed to them; and then I believe greater things 
will also be made known; then would they 
become valiant for the Truth, as were some 
in days of old, and there would again be 
judges as at the first, and counsellors, as at 
the beginning. 


Tuomas Butman,” 


TO HIS BROTHER AND SISTER-IN-LAW. 


“ Irthington, Ist of Eleventh mo., 1788. 
‘Dear Brother and Sister,— 

“In that love which never changes or fades 
away, do I long for your welfare and preserva- 
tion in the best things. We are far separated 
from each other, but this love cannot be con- 
fined ; it often visits in spirit when absent in body. 
O, my beloveds, above all things, make your 
soul’s welfare your greatest care; for, what 
shall we give in exchange for our souls? This 
has been a trying season to us, both inwardly 
and outwardly, but magnified be the Lord for 
such trials; he only does with his children ac- 
cording to the pleasure of his own will: and 
we can say, that all things work together for 
good to them that love him. Our trying, 
proving seasons, if rightly made use of, are 
our most profitable seasons, our times of best 
improvement. It was from the bottom of Jor- 
dan that the children of Israel had to bring 
stones of memorial, and when in the deeps, 


earnest wish, that you may be obedient to 
|the holy and Divine Witness in your own 


hearts, 


Tuomas Butman.” 
(To be continued.) 





The Synod of New York and New Jersey 
has had the subject of divorce before it and a 
committee reported the following resolutions : 

1, Whereas, the solemn contract of marri- 
age is regarded as of Divine institution, as 
well as made permanently binding on the 
statutes of the State,—the State, while it may 
determine the manner in which it may be 
solemnized, so as to secure civil immunities, 
has no power to release from its moral liabi- 
lities and obligations, except for two causes 
specified in the word of God. 

2. Whereas, the Gospel declares expressly 
that no man shall put away his wife and mar- 
ry another, except for the cause of fornication, 
we recognise this principle, that the marriage 
bond can be dissolved only by the incontinence 
of one of the parties. It is on this principle 
that the laws of several of the States have 
made provision for the unconditional divorce 
|of the innocent party, while the other is still 
held, and rendered unable to form any subse- 
quent marriage relation. 

3. Whereas, an incontinent person has no 
right to take advantage of his wrong-doing, 
and has once violated his marriage vows, and 
thus rendered himself morally unfit to assume 
again the responsibilities of the conjugal state, 
| both the laws of justice and wise legislation, 
as well as the constructive, if not express laws 
of God, do not warrant us to become acces- 
sary to his assuming anew the marriage rela- 
tion. 

The Synod would, therefore, answer the 
overture in the negative. A minister of the 
Gospel has no right to solemnize the marriage 
of any person who has once been divorced, on 
the ground of his own wrong-doing, 





ee 


Japanese at Washington.—It is stated that 
the government will bring to Washington the 
coming winter the Japanese officers and crew, 
picked up at sea by an American vessel, and 
carried intoSan Francisco, They will be en- 
tertained at public expense, and shown our 
public works, and institutions, extent of navi- 
gation, commerce, &c. They are said to be 
intelligent, and will be able, when they are 
sent home, to give such an account of this 
country as may possibly tend to aid the ef- 
forts of the Government to obtain a commer- 
cial treaty with Japan. Commodore Shubrick 
was sent out in the United States frigate Sus- 
quehanna to Japan, with a letter from the Pre- 
sident to the Emperor, the object of which was 
to open a commercial intercourse. But the 
Susquehanna never got beyond Rio Janeiro, 
and is there likely to be long detained for re- 
pairs.—D. News. 


—— 


Beware lest you become a meddler, in the 


we shall experience the loving.kindness of the| vain hope of being a peace-maker. 
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The indulgence of idle curiosity is a fault 
which equally torments its possessors and their 
friends. ‘To desire vehemently to know things 
which do not at all concern us, is a disease of 
the mind, which some persons are more liable 
to than others ; it is also one which grows by 
indulgence, and ought therefore to be speedily 
checked. 

a 

Never chase a lie; for if you keep quiet, 
truth will eventually overtake it and destroy 
it. 
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The sad catastrophe that occurred in New 
York last week, an account of which we have 
given in the present number of “ The Friend,” 
is, we think, calculated to arrest the attention 
and suber the feelings of even the very young ; 
and ought to lead all to reflect on the insecu- 
rity of life, and the importance of a prepara- 
tion fordeath, These are topics which though 
of indubitable certainty, and the deepest inter- 
est to all, are too generally excluded from the 
minds of children, by the hurry and frivolity 
of amusement, or the labour of study which 
fill up their days of health and jollity. Surely 
such an event as this, teaches, more loudly 
than tongue can ulter, a lesson that every 
capacity can understand, and which ought to 
come home to every heart. But so instinct- 
ively does the mind recoil from the contem- 
plation of death, that though our feelings may 
be momentarily aroused by some peculiar 
circumstances attendant upon its sudden in- 
roads, it is rarely we are willing to dwell on 
the change it has effected, long enough to allow 
the lesson it teaches to sink deep into the 
heart, or cause us to realize, that young and 
robust as we may be, we may nevertheless be 
standing on the brink of the grave into which 
we have seen others sink, or that in a few 
years at most, our turn must come to enter 


upon the awtul realities of the eternal world. | 


Every child that has arrived at sufficient 
maturity to be able to realize the conviction, 
that he or she might be placed in circum. 
stances, so far similar to those we have re- 


corded, as to result in their sudden death, can | 
hardly fail at the.same time to feel how dread- | 


ful it would be to meet the solemn summons 


unprepared, and how incalculably, at such a| ict and suffering increased many fold by the 


time, the possession of piety and virtue would 


surpass all mere external advantages, all | 


means for mere sublunary enjoyment. Under 
such awful circumstances, riches, honours, or 
fashions, all but the evidence that the soul has 
been reconciled to its Maker, would be lighter 
and of less worth than the dust of the balance. 


later, and whether it takes place in the sudden 
manner in which, those poor children were 
hurried out of time, or approaches more slowly 


on the bed of sickness and pain, it will be} 


found an awful thing to close the eyes upon 
this probationary scene, and meet the reward 
of our deeds in a state of never-ending fixed- 
ness. Of what great importance is it then for 





: : ;School at West-town, will 
Well; the last conflict must come sooner or | 





those young in years, as well as the more ad- 
vanced, to allow the work of sanctification to 
be carried on in the heart. There is no time 
of life in which the sacrifices required can be 
more easily made, than in youth, before the 
ways of sin have grown into habit,—no time 
when the preserving, transforming power of 
Divine Grace is more sensibly felt, than while 
the feelings are fresh, and the heart keenly 
susceptible to the warning, wooing visitations 
of heavenly love, But if these are disregard. 
ed, coldness and hardness must inevitably en- 
sue. Men do not become very wicked all at 
once ; and perhaps no one who has found him- 
self finally betrayed into the commission of 
a great crime, but who if he will allow him- 
self to reflect upon his career, can recollect 
the time when he felt the intimation and the 
ability to turn his back upon temptation in its 
first presentation, and can trace the gradual 
increase of its force, as he yielded his heart to 
the accumulating power of corruption. Would 
that this sad event, which has so unexpectedly 
terminated the mortal existence of so many, 
just setting out on the journey of life, might 
have the effect of arousing our young people 
to a serious and sincere examination, how far 
they are prepared to hear the final summons 
to the judgment seat of Christ, and induce 
them to yield themselves unreservedly into the 
hands of their compassionate Saviour who 
would cleanse them, and keep them prepared 
to meet him whenever he should call them 
hence. Nothing but his power can effect this. 
The heart of man is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked, and so prone are we 
to make distinctions in our own favour, that 
unless constantly on the watch, it is an easy 
matter gradually to slide into some wicked- 
ness, which becomes endeared to us by inter- 
est, or which in our self-delusion we palliate 
as mere weakness. If, therefore, we wish 
our lives to be regulated so that we may fulfil 
the noble object for which we were created, 
and be prepared for the solemn change which 
death effects, let him come as he may, we 


must by obedience to the secret intimations of 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Lincoln, Vt., on the 
4th of Tenth month, 1851, Nicnotas H., son of Ga- 
briel and Lydia Guindon, and Exiza, daughter of 
Levi and Ruth Gove. 





,on the 6th instant, at Friends’ meeting, 
Goshen, Pa., Enos J. Tuomas, to Racner, daughter 
| of Isaac Eloopes, all of that place. 





Diep, on the 8th of Sixth month, 1851, in the 77th 
year of his age, Moses Gove, of Lincoln, Addison 
county, Vermont, a member and elder of Starksboro’ 
Monthly Meeting. He was a man of a meek and 
quiet spirit, and much respected in his neighbourhood 
for his integrity. 





,on the 10th of Seventh month, 1851, in the 
70th year of her age, Betsey, wife of George Hark. 
ness, of Starksboro’, Vermont, a member of Starks. 
boro’ Monthly Meeting. Her last sickness was of 
several weeks continuance, and so affected her as to 
deprive her of the power of speech. Frequent are the 
admonitions, “ Be ye also ready, for the Son of Man 
cometh in a day and hour that ye know not of.” 


, on the 21st of Ninth month, 1851, in the 63d 
year of her age, Purse, wife of Dr. Benjamin Taber, 
of Lincoln, Vermont. She also was a member of 
Starksboro’ Monthly Meeting, and an acknowledged 
minister in our religious Society. It is the lot of but 
few to suffer as much bodily pain as this dear Friend 
experienced for many months prior to her decease, 
occasioned by an extensive cancer on her breast and 
side. Her sufferings were borne with Christian pa- 
tience and resignation, for which she felt the need of 
labouring, seeking to her heavenly Father for his 
strengthening influence. Her ministry was never 
extensive, but savoured of that life which alone is ex- 
perienced through the anointing of our holy High 
Priest. Her attachment to the religious principles of 
our Society remained unshaken amid the innovations 
of the present day. A short time previous to her re- 
lease, she in a clear and impressive manner expressed 
her approval of “the little despised company who 
were endeavouring tu stand for the ‘Truth, and uphold 
it in its ancient purity,” as being what she had “ seen 
in the light of the everlasting Truth,” and was “ will- 
ing to leave as her dying testimony.” She has left 
much evidence of her readiness for the final change, 
and is now beyond the reach of pain or sickness, or 
the strife of tongues. 








, on Fifth-day morning, the 30th of Tenth 
month last, at Moorestown, New Jersey, Henrietta, 
wife of Samuel Woodward, in the 64th year of her 
age. It was the experience of this dear Friend to 
pass through many provings and trials, even from 


Divine Grace, resist the first appearances of | early life; and as it was her constant endeavour to 


evil, by which guilt will be kept from corrupt- 


‘ing the secret recesses of the heart, remember- 


ing that if the strong man once establishes his 
kingdom there, he speedily becomes complete- 
ly armed at all points, and holds his goods in 
peace ; and if ever dispossessed, he cannot be 
bound and his goods spoiled, except by con- 


slavery to which he has subjected us, and the 
length of time he has had the mastery. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
meet there on 
Fourth-day, the 3rd of next month, at 10 
o'clock, A.M. ‘The Committee on Instruc- 
tion, to meet on the preceding evening, at 74 
o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school, 


}on Seventh-day, the 29th instant. 


Tuomas Krauser, Clerk. 
Philad., Eleventh mo. 22d, 1851. 


walk in humble resignation to the will of her Divine 
Master, so it was her precious privilege to partake in 
a remarkable degree of His support and consolation, 
enabling her to manifest to the world a cheerful and 
resigned spirit, even when sorely proved.—Although 
her removal was sudden, yet the merciful arm of Di. 
vine support which had upheld her all her life long, 
was evidently near, and around her, in the last awtul 
| moments,—verifying the blessed assurance, “ Thou 
| wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” 








, on the 31st of Tenth month, at the residence 
of her daughter, near Mediord, Estuer Enate, relict 
of the late Aaron Engle, of Camden, N. J., in the 
8lst year of her age. ‘This dear Friend, after suffer. 
ing much bodily atHliction for many years, very quiet- 
ly passed away, we believe to receive her reward with 
the righteous of all generations, 





, on the evening of the 14th, after a short, but 
severe illness of typhoid fever, Bensamin F. S. Owen, 
in the 28th year of his age ; a member of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. “Be ye 
also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of Man cometh.” 
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